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ophies are utterly opposed; for while Bergson exalts the individual 
and exults in the novel and the chaotic, Plotinus finds true being in 
an eternal order and unity and looks upon self-consciousness as only 
an imperfect knowledge of God. Mr. C. D. Broad's paper on " Hume's 
Theory of the Credibility of Miracles" is a careful and sympathetic 
analysis of Hume's argument, which leads him to say, however, that 
Hume's assertion that no possible evidence can justify belief in an 
exception to a law of nature, would make any revision of scientific 
laws impossible. 

Warner Fite. 
Princeton University. 

Human Nature and its Remaking. By William Ernest Hocking. 
Yale University Press, 1918. — pp. xiv, 434. 

This book is based upon lectures delivered by the author in 1916 
before the School of Religion of Yale University. As the title indi- 
cates, the central purpose of the book is to discover and establish 
certain principles at work in remaking human beings. Many readers 
will immediately surmise that there is kinship between the theory 
here set forth and the fundamental religious dogma of original sin. 
Indeed, the title can imply nothing else. Human nature needs to 
be remade nearer to the heart's desire. The author does not, how- 
ever, easily assume human depravity, but rests his case upon a long 
and thorough attempt to answer the question: What is human nature? 
Life is never content to be without art. It always wills to fashion 
the outer world to conform to its own persistent ends. Human life 
adds to this general effort a specific conscious attempt to remake 
itself. This attempt is revealed in language, religion, law, and educa- 
tion. "To say that mankind is by nature bad is, in its origins, only 
a more sophisticated way of saying that virtue is difficult" (p. 6). 
The thinker cannot accept instinctive answers to the questions: 
What is original human nature? What should it be? How shall 
we make it what it should be? He must seek an objective answer in 
terms of human structure and history and the dialectic of experience. 
Law and religion agree in assigning to human beings a natural de- 
pravity but they differ in their estimate of its permanence. Law 
tacitly recognizes that evil is not to be overcome but religion declares 
that human perfection can and must be secured. In answering the 
question, What is desirable? the claims of liberation and discipline are 
stated and it is shown that the desire for liberation leads to its own 
sort of discipline and that defenders of pure liberation have gone from 
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among us. It is possible to defend the opinion that the goal of human 
endeavor is not contrary to human nature hut beyond it, as faith may 
be beyond reason. 

Part II proposes an answer to the first question. Whatever account 
of man's instinctive life is given, some recognition is demanded of the 
fact that the organism as a whole criticizes each instinct and imposes 
limits upon its function. By comparison with other animals man 
reveals neither a completed instinctive function nor its corresponding 
structure-mechanism — "he is as nearly as possible animal-in-general " 
(p. 47). Commenting on the extreme difficulty of fixed classification, 
the author expresses his preference for a division of all instinctive 
actions into two groups — (1) assertive and outgoing instincts; (2) 
negative and contractive instincts. In addition, certain general 
instincts will be found to take neither of the fundamental forms to 
the exclusion of the other. Among these may be specified curiosity, 
play, pugnacity and fear. Such instincts will be found to express 
general needs of the organism and to utilize the specific instinctive 
mechanism of either group as occasion seems to require. They point 
to some necessary interest of the organism as a whole, indeed, to a 
willful action involving partial and varied subordination of parts. 
In human beings this sum of desires may be called the self. "A self 
may fairly be defined as a permanent principle of selection" (p. 70). 
The policy of the self is its acquired interpretation of its central and 
necessary interest. As a label for this motive force the author 
prefers ' will to power ' on the ground that it gives a clearer indication 
of the nature of the will without at the same time limiting its range, 
as does the phrase 'will to live' or the Freudian 'libido.' 

Part III is to treat conscience as in some sort of germ deposited in 
man's original nature, and at the same time one of the chief instru- 
ments in his remaking. The social origin of the ' you ought ' conscious- 
ness need not be discredited, but it is seen to assume a unique and 
simple 'I ought' in the awakening individual. "The social use of the 
word is thus never purely instructive; it is also, and primarily, 
awakening" (p. 94). Conscience does not act like an echo of the 
racial experience, but "seeks out its own applications, and is capable 
of a development like the sense of beauty; rising in some persons to 
the point of genius" (p. 96). " My own view is that conscience stands 
outside the instinctive life of man, not as something separate, but as 
an awareness of the success or failure of that life in maintaining its 
status and its growth" (p. 99). Chapters on sin and its meaning 
in the light of the foregoing discussion conclude the account of man's 
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original nature. Sin turns out to be "the refusal to interpret crude 
impulse in terms of the individual's most intelligent will to power" 
(p. 116). 

The remainder of the volume is given to the discussion of the 
processes by which man is recast in the mold of his own total desire. 
Experience is the process of change. Any given portion of experience 
modifies subsequent action according as the 'after image' is judged 
by the whole will to be good or bad. Therefore, "the work of experi- 
ence is the dialectic of the will" (p. 163). Pugnacity, for instance, 
develops through stages of destruction, revenge, punishment, et cetera, 
as it is forced to recognize that each stage partially fails to secure 
its real purpose. 

Part V argues that social pressure upon the individual is mainly in 
the direction of the development indicated by the dialectic of indi- 
vidual experience. The author steers a middle course between Hegel 
and Hobbes in his treatment of the individual and the state, although 
he leaves no doubt in the reader's mind that he considers Hegel the 
lesser evil. Whoever is discontented with the social order may 
discover by deeper insight that the social order fundamentally con- 
forms to the whole will of the individual. "The deformity of human 
nature in the state is not a myth: we can only say that it would be 
still more deformed apart from it, and only by its aid can it become 
less deformed" (p. 210). 

Education is only a more conscious attempt to remake the person. 
It selects certain racial experiences for transmission to the young. 
It selects because it cannot assume that the young have either the 
materials from which to choose or the will to select if the material 
is supplied. Education must evoke the will by exposing the individual 
to the objects that call out his responses. It must dare to be partisan 
for the sake of giving something positive. "Against errors and 
interested propaganda the growing will has natural protection: it 
has no protection against starvation nor against the substitution of 
inferior food for good food" (p. 234). 

In a chapter dealing with the rights of rebellion the author touches 
gingerly the claims of the individual against the group. In the last 
issue he concludes that the individual must be true to his vision and 
the group must in like manner be true to its charge by deciding 
whether the individual's outbreak shall- be treated as a rebellion or as 
a common crime. The state is forced to punish and not to follow the 
dialectic of pugnacity to the point of forgiveness because, apparently, 
the state must be maintained at all hazards. It is an essential product 
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of racial experience fitted to stand between the accuser and the accused 
to prevent savage revenge and to secure a genuine restoration of 
the norm. 

Part VI deals with the place of art and religion in the remaking 
of the individual. The public and the private orders desire to pre- 
serve different aspects of man. For instance the public order is 
interested in the economic status of man, while the private order is 
interested in "the self of play, of art, of bodily beauty, of manner 
and carriage, emotion, aspiration, religious feeling." Art which begins 
in play, and religion which is continuous with art seek to save the 
whole man. They function directly through the whole will to power. 
If art does not satisfy the whole will it at least prefigures its satisfac- 
tion. Religion places the whole self at the source of creative' activity 
and thus lends to the self creative wholeness and the complete satis- 
faction of the will to power. Part VII discovers in Christianity, as a 
single example of religion, a realm for the complete exercise of the 
will to power. The individual soul by participation in the divine 
nature may secure the goal of his whole spirit and discover the scope 
of his power. This interprets the phrase 'will to power' and lends 
plausibility to the general tendency of the argument that human 
nature has to be remade out of its natural instincts by a power which 
is at once natural and beyond nature. Human nature is both a fact 
and a prophesy. 

The foregoing summary doubtless does violence to the logical 
completeness of the book and certainly leaves out of account many of 
the most interesting details of the argument — details which are 
interesting largely because they present more or less original inter- 
pretations and, therefore, challenge controversy. In its main outlines 
I find little need of dissent. The argument proceeds after the usual 
manner of idealistic discussion. There is no great array of quasi- 
scientific data to pad the pages. Perhaps the most suggestive portion 
of the book is its treatment of the instincts and the interesting, if 
not wholly new, category of the general instinct. By all odds the 
author's application of his general formula of regeneration to the 
practical problems of reform will call out the greatest differences of 
opinion. Many readers will be convinced by the theoretical conclu- 
sions without being in the least convinced that they apply to the 
practical situations in the way he has indicated. For instance, his 
faith that the state must punish seems in no way connected with the 
logical structure of the argument. Why may the state not forgive 
and by that very act maintain itself? Or, the state may do neither, 
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but address itself to the teaching of men in the art of realizing the 
will to power. If there is no other way to know when a rebellion is 
in order than to try it, to see whether society considers it a rebellion 
or a common crime, we may be reasonably certain that the might of 
established institutions will uniformly be the right side of the conflict. 
The view advanced by Dewey and others that the function of the 
individual in society is precisely to reconstruct it is more certain to 
lead to progress. 

In the discussion of education the same tendency to trust institu- 
tionalism rather than the present living humanity is easily discerned. 
Interested propaganda is considered a better educational content 
than a too free access to divergent evidence on the ground that the 
growing will has a natural protection against the former but not 
against the latter. It is not sheer perversity which leads to the very 
opposite statement, for there are certainly native traits of mental 
method which awake under the stimulus of conflicting evidence but 
are easily lulled to sleep by dogmatic instruction. This seems true, 
moreover, of all grades of instruction. 

As a whole the book is instructive and persuasive. The final 
chapters which deal with art and religion are especially thoughtful. 
The will to power may surely find in religious devotion both negative 
and positive realization. Reverence will keep it from being a will 
to exercise power over others and zeal will direct it to the most 
universal expression. The style is terse and usually clear but will 
not furnish easy reading for those unfamiliar with the way of idealistic 
writers to treat abstract notions as personal agents which do, and 
say, and believe. 

H. G. TOWNSEND. 
Smith College. 



